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COMMENTARY 


NucLear Warrare. In response to many requests we print in this 
issue the text of the Disputation on the Morality of Nuclear 
Warfare which was given at the invitation of the National Peace 
Council and was broadcast on the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C. This is in no sense intended to be a definitive statement on 
a subject that so gravely affects not merely our own happiness but 
the very future of the human race. All that is attempted is to 
indicate some of the principles that must be applied in order to 
make moral judgment possible about this, as indeed about any 
other human enterprise. The debate is too often darkened by 
ap to political advantage at one extreme or to pity at the 
other. These are not indeed considerations that can be ignored; 
but they can distort a moral judgment, can make it partial. The 
need at the moment is to have a steady sense of what is true about 
maa in society and about the power that is properly his. The 
debate can scarcely be resolved at a lower level than this, and we 
would ask that the Disputation be judged by that standard. 


Hoty Week. The reason for the changes in the Holy Week 
liturgy, due to take effect from this year, is primarily a pastoral 
one. The intention of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, as stated 
in the Instruction which accompanies the Decree Maxima redem 
tionis nostrae, is that the liturgy of this week be attended by the 
faithful with greater ease, devotion and fruit. The fact that this 
intention is to be realized by a restoration of the paschal cere- 
monies to their ‘proper’ hours (horis propriis simulque opportunis) 
reveals how happily in this instance pastoral care is wedded to the 
desire for liturgical sincerity. 

The official documents speak of the restored Order for Holy 
Week. But what is being restored is not so much a rite asa horary. 
Opportunity has, it is true, been taken to make certain changes in 
the texts and ceremonies of Holy Week. Nevertheless—apart, 
perhaps, from the introduction of Communion on Good Friday— 
all these are insignificant compared with the restoration of the 
offices of these days to their traditional times. This is not a return 
to a rite of antiquity since grown obsolete—indeed, the liturgy 
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COMMENTARY 99 
for these three days has been handed down and preserved through 


the centuries as the Church’s most precious treasure, and it re- 
mains substantially unaltered in the new Ordo. Rather it is a 
restoration of a lost dimension of meaning to that liturgy as a 
day-by-day and hour-by-hour sacramental re-enactment of the 
mysteries of our redemption. For the hours now re-adopted are 
an integral part of the ‘sense’ of the Triduum as it was gradually 
evolved in the early age of the Church. 

For various reasons this liturgical sense was lost by the later 
Middle Ages, and the solemnities were torn out of their context to 
be celebrated in the morning. While the last three days of Holy 
Week were kept as holy-days no irrevocable pastoral harm was 
perhaps done. The real damage took place when, with the changed 
social conditions of modern times, there hardened into an unhappy 
tradition the sad spectacle of the paschal mysteries being cele- 
brated by clerics in the sanctuary with only a handful of ichfal 
in the nave. It is this comparatively recent tradition which the new 
Ordo overthrows by insisting on these mysteries being celebrated 
at times when the whole Christian people can attend. 

The new decree, then, certainly ensures that the Holy Week 
liturgy can be attended by the faithful with greater ease. That 
they will do so with greater devotion and fruit does not follow 
automatically, sacri, for a grown-up Catholic now able to 
attend for the first time in his life, much will appear strange and 
unfamiliar. It is for this reason that the Sacred Congregation so 
strongly insists on the obligation of the clergy to instruct the 
faithful during Lent on the meaning of the nee: Such pre- 
paratory instruction carried out this Lent will be of inestimable 
value. Yet it would be wise perhaps to see it as only a beginning. 
Even the most zealous parish priest who conscientiously and 
energetically carries out this duty should not be surprised nor 
disheartened if the Easter Vigil does not become immediately, in 
one year, as popular as the Midnight Mass of Christmas with all 
its traditions of centuries of uninterrupted practice behind it. 
Such affectionate devotion can only come with time. Meanwhile 
it is to be hoped that all who have the care of souls will loyally— 
and gladly—accept the challenge issued by the new Ordo to co- 
operate over the years through that other chief pastoral function of 
preaching in ripening that devotion to its eagerly desired fruition. 
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THE MORALITY OF NUCLEAR WAR! 


A Medieval Disputation 
between 
Fr Ian Hislop, O.P., Defendant, and Fr Laurence Bright, O.P., 
Objector, with Fr Illtud Evans, O.P., as Moderator 


MopERATOR: I think it may be useful to begin our proceedings by 
saying a word or two about the form they are going to take. 
Tonight’s discussion is described as a ‘Medieval Disputation’, 
whick may seem to suggest that its interest is only historical: the 
subject, | think you will agree, could hardly be more up-to-date. 
It is true that the Disputation was the normal method of fornial 
argument in medieval universities—for that matter it still takes 
place every week as an ordinary academic exercisé in every 
theological college of the Order of Preachers, to which Order 
tonight’s disputants belong. The procedure is that a thesis is pro- 
posed, its terms of reference explained and an argument in Pv sa 
of it is indicated. This is the work of the defender. The objector 
attacks the thesis in strict logical form, and so the argument pro- 
ceeds—the defender oui what he must and denying what 
he can. And all this is done with a strict regard for the rules of 
logical argument. At a later stage ideomdl dations are put 
forward, and once more the defender’s business is to inspect them 
in terms of his thesis. dead 

It is important to remember that a Disputation is not a debate. 
This is not a matter of two people arguing in defence of personal 
opinions: you must not suppose, for instance, that Fr Ian Hislop 
thinks that atomic war is justifiable and is prepared to go to any 
lengths in saying so. Nor is a Disputation a dispute: the courtesies 
that traditionally govern it are genuine and are a reminder that 
the passions are not meant to be engaged in objective reasoning. 
And that is really the point. There are other ways of arguing, but 
this is one which demands precision, a careful definition of terms 
and a proper respect for the demands of truth. 

That is why you may think it particularly valuable in view of 
1. The text of a Disputation, given at the invitation of the National Peace Council at 


Caxton Hall, Westminster, on January 30th, 1956, and broadcast on the Third Pro- 
gramme of the B.B.C. 
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tonight’s subject—the morality of nuclear war. There is no need 
for me to emphasize the gravity of this question: all I want to say 
is that while its difficulties can’t be removed by a simple appeal to 


‘reason, yet at least the difficulties can by reason be more exactly 


determined. And judgment demands first of all a knowledge of the 
facts. And it is perhaps useful at the very beginning of our Disputa- 
tion to bear in mind the real dimensions aivanien warfare we 
are to discuss: what it really involves. I need only remind you of 
the recently published Home Office manual for civil defence, 
which gives an official estimate of the effect of dropping a single 
megaton bomb on Central London. The fireball of de bomb 
would measure four miles across and within that area everything 
would be totally destroyed. The greater part of the County of 
London would be damaged beyond repair and the heat of the 
explosion would start fires that might well extend for ten miles. 
People sixteen miles away would be blistered by heat and the 
buildings round them would be severely damaged by blast. More- 
over, the radio-active dust would float for two hundred miles or 
more downwind, far beyond sight or sound of the explosion, 
falling all the time and poisoning everything it touched. . . . Such, 
in official terms, is the effect of dropping a ladvensh bomb—and 
that not a particularly big one by modern standards. It is important 
to keep this picture in mind, for our Disputation, while it may 
seem abstract and academic, is in fact concerned with weapons 
that have this sort of capacity for destruction. 

And to remind us of the sense of responsibility we should have 
I might end these preliminary remarks with some recent words of 
the present Pope, who has spoken of the need for ‘sincerity in a 
matter basic to the fate of the whole human race’. It is as a con- 
tribution to that essential sincerity that this Disputation is offered. 

The Defender of the thesis is Father Ian Hislop, who lectures at 
the Vaughan College, Leicester; the Objector is Father Laurence 
Bright, who was a research student in atomic physics at Oxford 
and is now a lecturer in Philosophy in the Dominican House of 
Studies at Hawkesyard. 


DEFENDANT: Public anxiety about the morality of war waged 
under modern conditions has been immensely sharpened by the 
perfecting of nuclear weapons. These are not only destructive on 
an unprecedented scale but seem, to the ordinary man, to carry 
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a threat to all human life and civilization. Nuclear weapons, we 
feel, not only make us vaguely frightened of some distant but ill- 
defined catastrophe, but menace us in the very moment of our 
present existence. The purpose of tonight’s disputation is to 
attempt to indicate to what extent this anxiety has, or has not, a 
rational basis, for we are not concerned with it in so far as it is 
conditioned by a simple recoil from the unknown and frightening. 

In order to put the subject we are discussing in its proper con- 
text, it is necessary to say something about warfare in general in 
its relation to traditional western morality. According to this 
tradition war may only be waged in a just cause. That is to say it 
is only permissible to wage war in order to remove some pressing 
injustice which is being inflicted on the community. Hence wars 
~ mere gain or for conquest are excluded and must be termed 
evil. 

It is not sufficient simply to have a just cause; everything else 
must have been tried—every other form of negotiation and arbi- 
tration invoked—before the last defence of right is used. This is so 
because war is negative, it consists in a use of restrictive and des- 
tructive force and tends to accentuate the irrational side of man’s 
character. The heroism and sacrifice often brought out by warfare 
are incidental to its nature as a technique for regulating the rela- 
tions of organized groups of human beings. 

Given these two conditions, it is not difficult to envisage an 
historic situation in which a moral duty arises to resist by force an 
evil system that is expanding. For example a system of govern- 
ment whose very ‘structure involves an inhuman treatment of 
those subjected to it and which secks to extend its boundaries by 
force or the threat of force must be resisted. Failure to resist im- 
plies accepting a situation in which onc just cannot acquiesce 
without losing all claim to be human—there are situations about 
which it is morally evil even to be an onlooker. 

Hence in order to protect oneself and others against injustice it 
may be permissible to use force provided a third condition obtains, 
for the first two conditions do not justify just any use of force; its 
use must be controlled and measured by the evil it seeks to remove. 
Even in periods in which the distinction between combatant and 
non-combatant was clearly recognized a ferocious use of primitive 
weapons could destroy the claim of the party aaa in the 
right to stand for a more human way of life. 


‘ 
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It may be felt that these abstract considerations are far removed 
from the muddled half-lights of human activity, but they do 
provide a standard of criticism without which that activity very 


- soon ceases to be human and becomes demonic. 


Within the modern period two factors have accentuated the 
traditional problem. 
First, the notion of a nation in arms. It can be argued that in 


- modern circumstances the ordinary citizen becomes part of the 


war machine in a sense that was not normally the case two hun- 
dred years ago. He ceases, in the old sense, to be a civilian, for by 
his share in Civil Defence, armament production or other activi- 
ties he becomes in effect a member of the forces of the realm and 
as such can be assumed to consent as a responsible agent to the 
state of war. It can, too, be argued that the State has the right to 
demand such service of its citizens in a just cause. It is different 


- when we consider the case of children, who cannot, without an 


abuse of language, be called responsible or combatant. They have 
no responsibility, in any sense, for the state of war, and against 
groups of which they are an integral part it would always be 
wrong to make use of processes which of their nature involve the 
direct destruction of children as if they were on a par with the 
combatants. 

It is however the second factor, the perfecting of the means of 
destruction, that we are directly concerned with in this disputa- 
tion. The means that can now be used are of such a kind that the 
effects produced seem to escape our control. 

Since this is your subject, Laurence, perhaps you would des- 
cribe the meaning of the term ‘nuclear warfare’ for us. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: | think we had better take this term ‘nuclear 
warfare’ quite generally at first so as to cover every possible use 
of the new weapons, from the small atomic fission bombs that 
might be used against limited objectives, such as a ship at sea, to 
the Bigantic hydrogen or lenin bomb capable of devastat- 
ing large areas of continent. I hope we shall eventually be able to 
discriminate between their different uses and decide which, if any, 
can be morally justified and which not. This means we shall have 
to consider the three effects which all these weapons produce, and 
which I want briefly to mention at this point. There is first of all 
the direct destruction of life and property by blast from the 
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— and fire due to the intense heat. This differs in degree 
only, not in kind, from the destruction caused by the so-called 
conventional weapons. But nuclear weapons have two effects 
peculiar to themselves and due to the intense radiation they spread 
over a far wider area. A heavy dose of radiation may lead to death 
within a few weeks. And those who survive may also have suf- 
fered genetic changes which can affect their offspring, perhaps 
only after many generations. I think that our method of disputa- 
tion will allow us to consider the moral consequences of these 
three effects separately and in their correct order. 


DEFENDANT: Thank you. I must now put forward a preliminary 
statement of my thesis, which will serve as a basis for discussing 
the points you have raised. And since the normal assumption 
would seem to be that nuclear weapons can be justified, more or 
less as other destructive weapons in the past have been, I shall, for 
the purposes of argument, put the thesis in a negative form, and 
maintain: 


That nuclear warfare is not immoral. 


opjector: Nuclear warfare is immoral. Therefore your thesis is 


false. 


DEFENDANT: Nuclear warfare is immoral. Will you please prove 
that statement? 


OBJECTOR: Yes; 
That which of its nature is destructive is immoral. 
But nuclear warfare is of its nature destructive. 
Therefore nuclear warfare is immoral. 


DEFENDANT: That which of its nature is destructive is immoral. 

But nuclear warfare is of its nature destructive. 

Therefore nuclear warfare is immoral. 

First I shall distinguish the major premiss. 

That which is ofits nature uncontrollably destructive is immoral : 
I affirm. 

Fn which is of its nature controllably destructive is immoral : 
I deny. 
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Next I shall distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense. 
Nuclear warfare is of its nature controllably destructive: I 
Is of its nature uncontrollably destructive: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and will explain my 
distinction. 

The distinction I have made concerns the very nature 
of these weapons, for on this depends the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing between moral and immoral ways of using them. A 
weapon must be of its nature controllable if its use is to be kept 
within justifiable limits. To use a weapon whose destructive force 
escapes one’s control is morally evil since it will not only destroy 
those who are engaged in unjust aggression but also the innocent. 
This seems to me like shooting down a crowd of persons with 
machin fire because several guilty men are hiding in the 
crowd. If nuclear weapons can be used in such a way as to select 
purely military targets, for example a fort or a tank group, it 
would appear that their use could be justified; but if not, then 
they must be rejected. Perhaps you can help me again on this 
matter of fact? 


osjector: I will try and do so. In this first objection we are 
restricting our attention to the effects of blast wave and heat flash. 
Now it is possible to make an atomic weapon whose destructive 
power, so far as these effects are concerned, is not vastly greater 
than the destructive power of conventional weapons. It could be 
used as a tactical weapon against limited military objectives. On 
the other hand, atomic bombs of very much greater destructive 
power are now being made, and the destructive power of hydro- 
gen bombs is, so far as I know, necessarily greater still. You cannot 
make—or at least no one would want to make—a small hydrogen 
bomb; it is intended to destroy a target the area of a large city. So 
on the basis of direct effects only, it seems that you have ruled out 
all use of the hydrogen and large atomic bomb, since these are 
only intended for indiscriminate use against cities, but you will 
allow the tactical use of small atomic weapons. I should now like 
to see whether further restrictions have to be made if we go on to 
consider the radiation effects. From this standpoint I affirm 
the minor premiss in the form you have just rejected, and shall 
say that nuclear warfare is of its nature uncontrollably destructive. 
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DEFENDANT: Nuclear warfare is of its nature uncontrollably des- 
tructive. 
Will you please prove your new statement? 


opjector: Yes. Something whose effects spread far beyond the 
target area is of its nature uncontrollably destructive. 

But nuclear warfare has effects which spread far beyond the 
target area. 

Therefore nuclear warfare is of its nature uncontrollably des- 
tructive. 


DEFENDANT: Something whose effects spread far beyond the target 
area is of its nature uncontrollably destructive. 

But nuclear warfare has effects which spread far beyond the 
target area. 

Therefore nuclear warfare is of its nature uncontrollably des- 
tructive. 

I shall first distinguish the major premiss. 

Something whose effects spread far beyond the target area, 
without assignable limits, is of its nature uncontrollably destruc- 

tive: I agree. ; 

Something whose effects spread far beyond the target area 
within assignable limits is of its nature uncontrollably destructive: 
I deny. 

I shall next distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense. 

Nuclear warfare has effects which spread far beyond the target 
area, within assignable limits: agree. 

Which spread far beyond the target area without assignable 
limits: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and will explain my 
distinction. 

You maintain that the effects of nuclear weapons spread 
far beyond the target area and therefore their use is immoral. 
The distinction I have used in reply is again spatial in 
character. If spatial limits can be assigned to the effects of the bomb 
it is not impossible that its use might be justified, due warning 
having been given, in order to neutralize an area of military 
importance. The whole distinction hinges round the question 
whether such limits can be assigned. What do you think? 


opyectoR: We have agreed that spatial limits can be assigned to 
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the direct effects of small atomic weapons. But when a nuclear 
explosion occurs at ground level radio-active fragments of earth, 
etc., are carried up into the atmosphere and slowly descend over a 


-wide area causing what is known as radiation sickness in men and 


animals. Anyone who receives more than a certain dose of radia- 
tion, whether directly or through eating contaminated food, is 
likely to die within a few weeks. A hydrogen bomb may con- 
taminate many thousands of square miles in this way. But even 
with the tactical use of smaller bombs, which is our present con- 
cern, a somewhat unpredictable area will be contaminated. You 
maintain that this area must be limited so as to exclude non-com- 
batants. No doubt this is possible, but it would certainly not be 
easy under war conditions to ensure that the explosion occurs in 
the air rather than on the ground. Moreover, such limitation 
depends on weather conditions over which we have little control. 
When testing the bomb long delays were often necessary in order 
to have the right wind conditions. During actual combat rather 
greatcr impatience might be felt. But even if these radiation effects 
do not rule out such restricted use of atomic weapons as you are 
prepared to admit, I believe that the — effects are decisive in 
doing so, and this is the basis of my third objection. I shall there- 
fore affirm the minor premiss of the last objection in the form you 
have just rejected, and shall say that nuclear warfare produces 
effects which are without assignable limits. 


DEFENDANT: Nuclear warfare produces effects which are without 
assignable limits. 
Will you please prove that statement? 


osjecTor: Yes. That which produces genetic damage has effects 
which are without assignable limits. 

But nuclear warfare produces genetic damage. 

Therefore nuclear warfare produces effects which are without 
assignable limits. 
DEFENDANT: That which produces genetic damage has effects 
which are without assignable limits. 

But nuclear warfare produces genetic damage. 

Therefore nuclear warfare produces effects which are without 
assignable limits. 
I first distinguish the major premiss. 
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That which produces unpredictable genetic damage has effects 
which are without assignable limits: I agree. 


That which produces predictable genetic damage has effects 


without assignable limits: I deny. 
I shall next distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense. 
Nuclear warfare produces wadialiile genetic damage: I agree. 
Produces unpredictable genetic damage: I allow to pass. 


This final objection I find most powerful. I have managed 
to find a distinction that enables me to escape, for the moment, 
from the fast-closing jaws of your logic. You have argued 
that nuclear warfare has effects that are without assignable 
limits because it produces genetic damage. I have replied that if 
you can predict the damage you are enabled to exercise some 
control; on the other hand, if the damage is unpredictable, then 
only a person who was quite irresponsible would make use of 
these nuclear weapons. I suspect that I have really conceded the 
argument because, as applied to the minor premiss, the only pre- 
diction that can be made is that it will produce unpredictable 
genetic damage. Is this the case? 


osjector: I think so. The third effect of a nuclear explosion lies in 
the genetic changes, in the majority of cases harmful, which result 
from the comparatively small amounts of radiation, even very far 
away from the original target, falling on the human reproductive 
organs. These changes do not, as is sometimes thought, produce 
dramatically obvious effects, such as thé birth of monsters. Many 
generations may elapse before anything observable occurs. But 
inevitably, sooner or later, some descendant will either die 
prematurely or be made sterile. Now there is one sense in which 
these effects can be predicted. It will eventually be possible to 
calculate the number of casualties due to a given : he of radiation: 
even now it can be shown that the number of these delayed 
casualties which will occur down the years will be of the same 
order of magnitude as the number due to the direct effects of the 
bombing. But in another sense this effect is quite unpredictable 
because at the time it operates its victims will not yet be born. 
Clearly they at least cannot be said to share in the guilt for which 
they suffer. And I feel bound to add that every atomic test which 
is made produces its as yet unknown victims as a result of this 
effect. No doubt it will be said that tests are responsible for fewer 
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deaths than the natural radiation continually present on earth, 


about which nobody worries, or than the radiation used legiti- 
-mately in medicine and industry; that these deaths are an occu- 


pational hazard that we must put up with for the sake of a greater 
good. Personally I do not see leo such known evil consequences, 
even if in a sense unintentional, can fail to change the morality of 
the situation; we cannot ignore them, much as we may be tempted 
to. 


MODERATOR: This ends the formal part of our Disputation. We 
now proceed to objections put in a more informal way—that is to 
say, not according to a strict logical pattern. This will help us to 
see some of the applications of the principles we have been con- 
sidering. In order to underline the fact that the two disputants are 
not necessarily personally committed to the positions they have up 
to now been holding, they will collaborate in dealing with the 
objections that are now going to be raised. 

So first of all the objector himself will put a further question to 
the defender. Afterwards, I will call on members of the audience 


who wish to contribute to the discussion. 


ogjector: I should like you to say a little more about a point 
which lay behind a good deal of our discussion: the indiscriminate 
nature of these new weapons. I believe it is legitimate to kill 
soldiers who have taken up arms in an unjust cause if there is no 
other way of bringing about a just peace. But there must be many 
blameless people even among the members of an aggressor nation. 
How can we impute blame to small children ‘who know not how 
to distinguish between their right hand and their left’? Yet they 
will certainly be among the victims if a city is hit by a nuclear 
bomb or if a cloud of radio-active dust drids in their direction; 
and what of those yet unborn, who will suffer from genetic 
damage caused many years before, perhaps to people who lived 
far away from the scene of conflict and took no part in it? 


DEFENDANT: Your objection reduces to the statement that nuclear 
warfare is immoral because it is indiscriminate. Here the principle 
to guide us is that punishment may only be exacted from those who 
are in some way responsible for, or who help to maintain, the 
wrong. It may be difficult in practice to be exact about who does 
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or does not fall under this description, but it is quite clear that the 
use of a weapon that is indiscriminately destructive on a large 
scale makes it impossible to exclude from its range those who 
cannot on any view be said to be responsible either a the wrong 
or for maintaining it. Further, if the effects of the nuclear bombs 
are as far-reaching as you have indicated, it is wrong to use them 
because they imply the destruction of those civilized ways of life 
that are the highest product of man’s creative reason. Their use 
then implies, at a critical level, the use of reason to negate reason. 
One is not maintaining that atomic research is irrational, only 
stating that its use for war is irrational and therefore immoral. 


OBJECTIONS FROM THE AUDIENCE 


I, PROFESSOR J. E. ROBERTS: Although reluctantly agreeing that in 
the present state of world morality nuclear weapons may be an 
evil necessity, I find it difficult to concede an ethical distinction 
between different types of such weapons. Scientifically there is no 
qualitative difference between the little understood genetic hazard 
of so-called atom bombs and hydrogen bombs. The difference is 
entirely a matter of size and degree. Is it possible, therefore, to 
draw a clear-cut ethical distinction between the two types of 
weapons when the physical difference between their effects is 
quantitative and not qualitative? 


FR IAN HISLOP: As I understand you, you maintain first that there 
is no clear-cut ethical distinction between two types of weapon, 
when the physical difference between their effects is quantitative 
and not qualitative; and secondly, that scientifically there is ‘no 
qualitative difference between the little-understood genetic hazard 
of so-called atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs’; and that, there- 
fore, the distinctions we have made in the disputation are too 
clear-cut. 

To take the general point first. I agree that a merely quantitative 
distinction in the destructive effect of two taguestie instance, 
when it is a question of the number of innocent persons killed— 
does not provide us with a clear-cut criterion for making ethical 
judgments about them. From another point of view, however, 
quantitative considerations do enter into our ethical judgments on 
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these matters. For instance, the quantity of destruction must be 
proportionate to the goal one is pursuing; it would be wrong to 
injure or kill a single person tet es 

', The second point falls in your sphere, Laurence. Perhaps you 
would deal with it. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: | should first point out that the distinction 
we have drawn between two types of bomb was based not on 
genetic effects but on direct effects, about which the facts are clear. 
We ruled out the hydrogen and large atomic bomb on the grounds 
that the destruction they produce is disproportionate to the end 
in view, in accordance with the principle Ian has just laid down. 
It is true that this distinction between the two types of bomb was 
blurred when we came to consider genetic effects, but because the 
nature of these effects is so little known, this conclusion is less 
certain than the earlier one that to use large nuclear weapons to 
destroy cities is plainly immoral, and that because they have no 
other use they should be banned. By contrast, the results of genetic 
changes due to radiation have not yet been directly observed in 
man; nor is it impossible that when more is known, means will 
also be found to shield us from these changes, or to neutralize 
their adverse effects. Our method of disputation has just this merit 
of allowing us to analyse a moral situation in a progressive way, 
and divide off conclusions which by their certainty demand 
immediate action, from those which are more debatable. 


2. HUGH DELARGY, M.P.: The possession of the hydrogen bomb 
exposes this island, vulnerable and densely populated as it is, to 
dangers which no responsible government should allow its people 
to have to risk. It is therefore morally wrong to manufacture the 
bomb, because to do so exposes the nation to the certain annihila- 
tion that would follow its use by an enemy. Far from being a 
deterrent, it is in fact an invitation to an enemy possessing nuclear 
weapons to destroy this country. And that is morally indefensible 
for a government that is bound to protect its people. 


FR IAN HISLOP: I am glad this question has been raised as it seems to 
me to be one that every citizen must face. If the manufacture of the 
hydrogen bomb exposes the nation—or for that matter the civilized 
peoples of the —to annihilation if it is used, is it moral to 
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make it as a deterrent? A deterrent is only of use, if its use is con- 
templated even if only as a last resort; and for this one has to be 
willing to make use of it. If the effects of using the hydrogen bomb 
are as far-reaching as we have suggested, it is the kind of weapon 
which it is wrong to use and, therefore, wrong to be willing to 
use. Hence its use as a deterrent is wrong. One can go further than 
that, I think, and say that if it is wrong to use the hydrogen bomb, 
it is wrong to manufacture it. The primary responsibility, here, 
falls on those who direct, either governmentally, scientifically or 
administratively, the processes of manufacture, but those who 
engage in the manufacture also share in the responsibility, as does, 
too, the citizen of a democratically governed people. 

If it is argued that the bomb is only used as a deterrent against 

tems that appear as inhuman, it must be very carefully con- 
sidered whether their inhumanity is greater than the possibility of 
the removal of all civilized human experience, to put it at its 
lowest, involved in the use of the bomb. 

Once one considers the possible results of the use of this weapon 
the conclusion forces itself that war, as a method of resolving dis- 
putes, cannot be regarded as having a place in a scientifically 
ordered world, unless that world is prepared to destroy itself. The 
conclusion is clear. Social consciousness—at parochial, urban, 
trade union, national and international levels—of the implications 
of the presence of the bomb in our society must be both deepened 
and enlarged in order that the tardy evolution of international 
institutions for dealing with disputes may be hastened. Such a 
development seems to me to be the one way out of the impasse 
we have created for ourselves. 


3. MR DAVID BALLARD-THOMAS: If the mere testing of nuclear 
weapons produces, as seems likely, harmful effects beyond our 
certain knowledge or control, a fortiori the use of such weapons in 
warfare must be immoral. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: The moral issue which this question raises is 
complex and difficult, and I am glad to have this sec of adding 
to what I said during the disputation. That we should always 
avoid all harmful effects of our actions is certainly not a general 
moral principle; we may sometimes have to pursue a course of 


action even if it does have consequences that in themselves would 
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have to be considered evil. In such cases we must first ask whether 
we are acting for a good purpose, and then whether those further 
consequences that are not intended can be brought into the total 
moral order which the action establishes. Moral problems like 
this cannot be solved automatically by some rule of thumb; only 
the conscience can decide in oa particular case. Our present 
problem concerns experiments which involve radiation, with 
their genetic consequences. I think most people would agree that 
where the purpose of such experiments is clearly good, such as 
finding a cure for some disease, they are justifiable provided that 
the harmful effects are not out of all proportion to the good 
expected. On the other hand, where the purpose is clearly evil, as 
in the testing of hydrogen bombs which cannot have any proper 
use, then the tests too are immoral. Tests on small atomic weapons 
are less easy to decide about. If, apart from genetic considerations, 
their use in a just war is allowable, then it is allowable to test them, 
provided that the harmful genetic consequences of the tests are not 
disproportionate to the expected good. The trouble is, we have so 
little knowledge of these consequences. Hence I am not going to 
attempt a dogmatic decision in a matter so complex and difficult. 
As ! said in the course of the disputation, my own personal 
decision would be against the tests; other people’s consciences may 
decide differently. 

I do not entirely agree with you that if genetic considerations 
rule out the tests, they necessarily rule out the use of small nuclear 
weapons in warfare, for in the case of a just war the good intended 
would be greater than in the case, outside war, of experiments for 
greater efficiency ; but I do agree that the moral problem is similar, 
and no easier to solve. 


4. DAME KATHLEEN LONSDALE, F.R.S.: Nuclear war is immoral be- 
cause it attempts compulsion by efficient, scientific torture. But 
can physical force afford to be inefficient, of its kind? The moral 
alternative is surely complete physical disarmament and entire 
reliance on spiritual force, on persuasion and redemption by 


unselfish goodwill and Christ-like love? 


FR IAN HISLOP: Thank you. I agree with you, that where large 
groups are concerned, and serious disputes involved, physical 
orce cannot afford to be inefficient. It is a fairly safe conclusion, 
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from experience, that, in the heat of warfare, moral sensitivity 
diminishes and that the opposing forces slip into the state of 
mind that victory justifies anything. As the pernicious tag has it: 
“My country right or wrong’. 

I agree, too, that reliance on spiritual force is of immense 
importance. As much reliance as possible should be put on it, but 
it would be ‘starry eyed’ to expect mere reliance to solve every- 
thing. I do not think, however much these qualities may be 
admired, that most people including myself are unselfish or full of 
Christ-like love—in the sense that they are able to give social 
expression to these virtues. We have not yet found, in our 
society, institutional forms to express and support our rather 
vague humanitarian desires—for instance in our relation to for- 
eigners. We may be willing enough some of the time, but most of 
us are capable of behaving like maladjusted children, some are 
quite insensitive to spiritual considerations, and practically every- 
body is at the mercy of undeveloped international traditions. As 
long as this situation obtains, it is necessary, provided the motive 
is good, and the means proportionate, to restrain (for example by 
police action) certain people from injuring their fellow-citizens. 
This use of force should not, of course, be divorced from a real 
attempt to engage the attention of the person restrained on a 
deeper level; and it may be that this attempt will progressively 
solve problems which up till now have seemed to be amenable to 
force only. 

On the other hand, as has been stressed, I think, in the disputa- 
tion, the use of force must not be excessive. When an evil is 
inescapable, and we are unable to overcome it, because resistance 
to it would involve an excessive or immoral use of force, one has 
no choice but to refuse to acquiesce, even to the point of losing 
one’s own life in what is from one point of view a hopeless 


struggle. 


5. SIR THOMAS RAPP: The taking of life is always immoral, but to 
take life in self-defence is a condition of human survival. Therefore 
at some point morality must give way to expediency. Conse- 
quently, the pros and cons of atomic warfare can only be judged 
on the basis of expediency and not of moral principle. 


FR IAN HISLOP: First, I do not agree that the taking of life is always 
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immoral, for it may be necessary to protect an innocent person 
against unjust aggression. 

But the real point, I take it, of your objection is that human 
survival demands that we consider the expedient, rather than the 
artificialities of moral principle. 

There is a very real sense in a case like this, in which one must 
consider the expedient: or what is rational and practicable. But 
what is expedient in a small-scale situation (where weapons are 
controllable) may not apply to a large-scale situation where con- 
trol cannot be exercised. 

In the case we are considering it is not a question of my survival, 
or of a group’s survival, but of the survival of civilized man. 

In au to preserve this it may be necessary to endure certain 
evils, i.c. where a mode of resistance involves immorality another 
mode must be sought. In a situation of such gravity what is 
expedient will be dictated by one’s view of man. If one, as I do, 
regards him as basically a moral being then one is confident that 
if he clings to what he knows to be right, his moral judgment will 
creatively adapt itself to novel situations. But the pointis, clinging, 
perhaps with heroism, to the original judgment. 


MODERATOR: I should like to put an objection on behalf of a 
correspondent who cannot be here. The peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy have already proved to be of immense good to mankind, 
e.g. the development of radio-active isotopes and the building of 
nuclear power stations. The use of something of such potential 
good for the purpose of indiscriminate destruction is immoral, 
but the possible good of nuclear energy remains. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: I entirely agree with you. It is most import- 
ant to emphasize that discovery of truth is in itselfalways a good 
thing, even though there is a possibility of putting it to evil pur- 
poses. People have sometimes suggested trying to ban the kinds 
of scientific research that are especially liable to be misused. I think 
that to do this would be to abandon reason in favour of irrational 
fear. Moreover, as you point out, research in nuclear physics has 
valuable applications to medicine and industry, which we should 
make every effort to develop. In this field there should be no great 
difficulty in protecting workers from harmful genetic mutations, 
now that the danger is known. The morality of using nuclear 
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weapons in warfare, with which our disputation was concerned, 
is an entirely different question, but one often confused in people’s 
minds with the matter you have just raised, so I am glad to have 
had this chance of distinguishing them. 


moperaTOR: I think you will agree that this Disputation has 
enabled us to see a little more clearly what are the moral issues 
involved in nuclear warfare. I need hardly remind you that the 
procedure of the Disputation is a deliberately restricted one, and 
many of you may feel that all sorts of qualifications should be 
made; that indeed whole areas of possible discussion have been 
left out. The defender, for the purpose of the Disputation, main- 
tained that nuclear warfare was not immoral. To that a series of 
objections, proceeding in a strict line of logical argument, led us 
to the factors that create special moral difficulties in making a 
ae ay about the use of nuclear weapons—namely the uncon- 
trollably destructive nature of this type of warfare, its inevitable 
effects spreading far beyond the target area—effects which are 
without assignable limits. And that led us to the difficult question 
of genetic mutation as a possible effect of nuclear weapons. The 
further objections raised were in effect only applications of the 
principles stated by the two disputants in the formal part of the 
Disputation. 

It is no part of my function to seem-to adjudicate. But, by way 
of conclusion, I should like to suggest that a sincere and objective 
judgment about nuclear warfare can’t be evaded simply because 
the subject is so terrible in its implications. The truth can be 
pects won Ay but it can’t for that reason be got rid of. We are 
likely to be hearing much more of the issues we have discussed 
tonight. If we want to avoid the extremes of despair or of pre- 
sumption we should want to cultivate a measure of hope. And 
hope doesn’t mean the abdication of reason: it’s not a vague feel- 
ing that somehow or other things are going to be all right. It 
means rather that we should respect and should want to live by 
moral principles that are secure—principles that are essential to the 
business of being human. We can’t make moral judgments about 
nuclear warfare—or about anything else whatsocver—unless we 
possess the sort of hope that is sure about what man is really 
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meant to be, what he is really meant to do. So the argument is 
only to be resolved in our own consciences, and we may hope 
that conight’s disputation, unfamiliar as it may have been as a 


‘method of argument, has perhaps helped us to think a little and to 


hope a little too. 


NOTICE 
The April issue of BLackrriars will contain articles by the 
Bishop of Salford on “The Life of Faith’, by Fr Kenelm Foster, 
o.p., on “The Medieval Church’ and by Joseph Rykwert on 
‘Contemporary Architecture’. 
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PAX: ‘PROGRESSIVE’ CATHOLICS IN POLAND 
II 
Hucu DELarcy, M.P. 


HE members of ‘Pax’ begin by accepting the Communist 

revolution as an accomplished and permanent fact. 

Nothing is going to alter that fact. The people of Poland, 
of whom more than go per cent profess the Catholic religion, will 
remain indefinitely under a Communist government. Can all 
these people so arrange their thoughts and behaviour as to be able 
to live Christian lives in a Marxist regime? The members of ‘Pax’ 
believe that such an arrangement is not only possible but emin- 
ently desirable. Catholics should do more than give acquiescence 
to the new society; they should be the willing, joyful, joint- 
creators of it. They should joyfully co-operate for three excellent 
reasons: because in such co-operation lies the Church’s best 
chance of survival; because the Government’s social and economic 
work is praiseworthy in itself and historically necessary; because 
co-operation in the new social order could be a sublime mani- 
festation of true Christianity. In the past, Polish Catholicism had 
been narrow, a matter of personal experience, based on pietistic 
sentiment and the fear of Hell, without thought for one’s neigh- 
bour, without social conscience, without indignation against the 
evil conditions that were tolerated by the clergy. Here is a 
glorious opportunity to change all that. 

To all the obvious objections they have shrewd answers. 
“Without any doubt whatever’, says one of their official docu- 
ments, ‘there is no room for the conception of God in the intellec- 
tual system of materialistic socialism.’ But they make a careful 
distinction. There is an atheistic humanism which has always been 
in conflict with Christian humanism, and the conflict will prob- 
ably endure until the end of time; it is a civilized argument which 
can be maintained by men who are friendly in every other respect 
and can agree about one another’s sincerity. The real reason why 
the Communists are directly hostile to the Church is because so 
far the Church has aaneak to identify herself with the forces of 
oppressive capitalism. As soon as they are convinced that Catholics 
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can be as progressive as anyone else, that Catholics deplore all the 
ills of the past and are anxious to see the triumph of social justice 
in Poland, all hostility will cease. 

- To the objection that their teaching seems out of harmony with 
Papal pronouncements on social problems, the ‘Pax’ people reply 
that these pronouncements were rules of conduct for Catholics in 
given conditions, for Catholics whe were all living in a capitalist 
society and that these directives could never have been intended 
for men who live in a Communist state. 

When one points out that the majority of the Polish Catholics 
do not agree with them and that many leading intellectuals boy- 
cott them, their reply is even more interesting. It was best ex- 
pressed by Stefania Skwarczynska, an intelligent lady who has 
every appearance of sincerity. In a remarkable essay she made 
a public examination of the Polish conscience and she explained that 
the silence of many Catholics was a modern form of the capital sins. 
‘Is it not the sin of pride’, she asks, ‘which prompts them, with 
such dishonest eagerness, to pretend to don the martyr’s crown 
and to extol the merit of laziness and indifference to the noble 
struggle that rages round us?’ She also explained how they sinned 
by envy and sloth and that ‘many_of us have not yet reached the 
high level of spiritual maturity which the idea of communal 
ownership demands’. 

Boleslaw Piasecki wrote a book about the basic principles of 
‘Pax’ that was published last year and was almost immediately con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Holy Office. The weekly 
journal with which Piasecki is associated was condemned by the 
same decree. The news of this double condemnation has been 
withheld from the Polish people and the journal is still appearing. 
When asked how he can equate all this with his expressions of 
obedience to the Holy Sce, Piasecki replied with smiling suavity 
that he could not regard himself as being bound by the decree 
because, until it has been formally published by the Polish 
Hierarchy, as is the canonical usage, he has no official knowledge 
of it. He has withdrawn from circulation the few unsold copies 
of the book and has asked to be told of the offending passages so 
that, if another edition were called for, he might delete or amend 
them. Since no reply has yet reached him, he claims that the 
matter is still sub judice. 
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That religious sentiment in Poland is deeper and more wide- 
spread than before the war is a fact which ‘Pax’ always thrusts on 
the notice of the visitor. But there is no need to thrust it. The fact 
is clear. I have seen the crowded Masses in Warsaw, Lublin and 
Cracow; I went to a church in Cracow several minutes before 
Mass was due to begin—an ordinary low Mass on an ordinary 
Sunday in a city that has more churches than any other city of its 
size in the world—but the congregation was already so large that 
I had to assist on the pavement, four or five yards away from the 
front door. People go in their hundreds of thousands to the great 
shrine of Czestochowa, spending days on the pilgrimage and 
sleeping on the roadside. There are more vocations to the sec 
priesthood—though not, as will be explained later, to the religious 
orders—than at any time before. 

But this quickening of religious fervour has nothing to do with 
‘Pax’. If this fervour has any significance, apart from the obvious 
religious one, it could be interpreted as a revolt against everything 
that ‘Pax’ stands for. Whatever blunders the Church may have 
committed in Poland, it always encouraged the people to resist the 
invader and the oppressor. The invaders and the oppressors have 
always been the Germans and the Russians. The Germans were 
thrown out eleven years ago leaving a record of horror which is 
without parallel in the history of man. Now the Russians are in 
occupation. It is said that many Poles whose faith is less than luke- 
warm attend Mass as a gesture of defiance to the new invaders. 
This may be true of a small minority. It is certainly true that many 
more returned to the religion of their fathers as soon as the new 
rulers took control, the rulers who hate the Church which for a 
thousand years has been the soul of Poland. 

It would be false, nevertheless, to deny the achievements of 
‘Pax’. The most notable is their publication of books, papers and 
periodicals. Some months ago a distinguished Catholic lady on a 
visit to Russia felt able to refute the contention that there is no 
obstacle to religious practice in that country by showing that no 
edition of the Scriptures had been published for many years. She 
could not use the same argument in Poland. Dr Dabrowski’s 
translation of the New Testament which was done seven years 
ago has sold more than half a million copies. There have been 
new editions of hymn books, prayer books and catechisms; 
translations of eight or nine contemporary Catholic authors, 
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original works by Polish wiiters; a daily newspaper, five weeklies, 
a monthly and a bi-monthly review. It is true that they are 
obliged to be discreet in their choice. When I was shown two 
translations of Graham Greene and suggested that they might 
publish The Power and the Glory, they replied: “That’s not possible 
at the moment.’ In their newspapers they are equally selective and 
they use arguments and expressions that would shock the readers 
of the Daily Herald. But some Catholic news is published and some 
religious literature—by ‘Pax’ and only by ‘Pax’. 

And here again we come to the heart of the problem. Why is 
‘Pax’ given this favoured position, given this monopoly, toler- 
ated, probably encouraged, perhaps financed by the State? Why 
is ‘Pax’ able to invite visitors from abroad who can see and criticize 
what they see, and return to their own countries to make known 
their criticisms? Who is using whom? 

The opponents of ‘Pax’ accuse them of being, at best, timid 
men, corrupt and time-serving, and at worst, of waging a deliber- 
ate, subtle campaign in this Catholic country to mislead the weak 
and the young, to make them Communists in the name of Christ. 

Their defenders maintain that they are doing a necessary job, 
that they are tolerated by the Government because the Govern- 
ment has no choice in the matter and that the critics who condemn 
them are arid, inactive pessimists, whose only hope is the terrible 
hope of another war. 

But even their ardent defenders cannot pretend that the ‘Pax’ 
people will solve the gravest problems that confront the Church 
in Poland; the problems of the youth, the religious orders, the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops and the imprisonment of the Cardinal 
Primate. 

* * 

Religious instruction used to be compulsory in all schools. It 
could have been Protestant, Jewish, Orthodox or Catholic. In the 
1950 Agreement between Church and State it was stated: “The 
Government has no intention of restricting the present state of 
religious teaching in schools’. This Agreement has not been 
honoured. Religion is taught only in primary schools (i.e. for 
children up to the age ms irteen) and even there, when the 
teachers retire or are removed they are not replaced, so that 
religious instruction is now given in probably less than half the 


primary schools. 
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Attempts are being made to arrange catechism lessons in | 
churches. In the towns this is fairly easy, but in the countryside, | 
where people are often obliged to travel several miles to church, , 
and where there is scarcely any public transport, it is exceedingly ; 
difficult. And even that, bad as it is, is only half the story, the , 
better half of the story. The other half is the immense effort to 
indoctrinate the youth in dialectical materialism. In all the higher 
schools, even in the Catholic University, the course in Marxism 
is obligatory for all students. 

Next, there is the sustained attack on the religious orders. This 1 
is organized by the simple and most effective method of with- { 
drawing their material means of livelihood. Schools, parishes, 
hospitals, farms, publishing houses have been taken from them. { 
One result is that, although there are more theological students 
than there were in 1939, there are far fewer recruits to the regular 
orders. 

Then there is the constant interference with the secular clergy. ' 
Police dossiers are kept about them, and even the most junior 
curate may not be transferred from one parish to another without 
the written consent of the local government authorities. 

There is finally the case of Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of 
Gniezno and Warsaw, the Primate of Poland. 

He was seized by the police on September 26th, 1953, and for , 
more than two years there was no news of him. Towards the end 
of the ‘Pax’ Conference last October Boleslaw Piasecki announced 
that he had been removed a few days earlier to a convent in 
Sanok, district of Rzeszow, in south-eastern Poland, fifty miles 
or so from the Russian frontier. This information, so far as I know, 
has not been published in Poland. 

The members of ‘Pax’ are most reluctant to discuss the Cardinal. 
They seem most desperately anxious to minimize the problem. 
In 1¢54 they tried to sell me the idea that he was (‘just between 
ourselves pe oven a bit of a nuisance; a charming person, pious, 
even saintly, but oh! so very naive, who scarcely realized that a 
revolution had taken place, and whose holy simplicity had been 
so exploited by wicked men that, in all innocence and ignorance, 
the poor chap had become a very symbol of reaction. This story 

did not accord with the known facts. Far from being a guileless 
simpleton the Cardinal had the reputation of being a hard-headed 
intellectual who even before the war had made a ie study of the 
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relations between capital and labour. Far from being a reactionary 
he had signed an agreement with the Government which many 
Western Catholics Teas their armchairs of comfort and freedom 


‘had most severely criticized. By October 1955, however, no one 


was repeating this story. It now seems that the Cardinal is indeed 
a nuisance—but a nuisance to the Government. They just don’t 
know what to do with him. 

Last summer he was offered his freedom on the condition that 
he left Poland. After listening most carefully to the police deputa- 
tion that made this offer he calmly replied: “Gentlemen, I will con- 
tinue to pray for you here’. 

Mr Piasecki denies all knowledge of this incident, the authen- 
ticity of which seems quite well established. He emphasized, 
indeed he rather over-emphasized, that the Cardinal had at no 
time been asked to leave Poland. He even expressed the personal 
opinion that when things became normal (by which he means 
when the Pope appoints bishops to the vacant sees in the western 
provinces and withdraws recognition from the émigré Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican) Cardinal Wyszynski will return in triumph 
to his diocese. 

But these are matters over which ‘Pax’ has no control. There are 
so many matters over which ‘Pax’ has no control: all the matters 
which are of real importance. 
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WALES: THE LAND OF THE STRANGERS 


Davip BALLARD-THOMAS 


HE Welshman’s premium as a music-hall joke is at a low 

ebb. Instead he is becoming a curio, an oddity to be dis- 

covered on a walking holiday in the Welsh mountains or 
during a stay at one of the remoter resorts. Strange things emanate 
from the land of Wales—the hidden meanings A Dylan Thomas, 
the mystic spirit which captures the soul of a David Jones even 
before he sets foot in the country, the suspect magic in the oratory 
of a Lloyd George, the religious fervour of a rugger crowd sway- 
ing on the touch-line. For those who have the courage to pene- 
trate there might be a glimpse of a woman in a tall Welsh hat 
(specially provided by the Tourist Board), the music of miners 
going to their work, the lilt of a language as old as Taliesin and as 
dark as —_. There is a growing feeling that there are strangers 
in our midst—their very name of Welsh means that. 

The attitude of the outsider is normally one of two extremes— 
it is either an unstinted adulation based on an acquaintance with 
the great names of Wales or else one of a slightly contemptuous 
indifference based on a few unpleasant encounters with Welshmen 
and an impatience with a nation which has no right to survive 
beyond a quaint desire to preserve an archaic language and a 
tradition which, rich and picturesque though it might have been, 
is now only of use to the antiquarian. 

The right of a nation to have its tradition and its culture recog- 
nized is a fundamental Christian value. Belief in the Incarnation 
does more than breed a respect for the sacredness of the individual, 
for the individual implies the context into which he is inserted, the 
society in which he lives. Salvation is worked out here and now. 
It is dishonest to want to be someone else—and being ‘me’ means 
being me as member of this nation with its tradition and tempera- 
ment, its culture and character. Whilst “being Welsh’ means some- 
thing different from ‘being English’ or being anything else, then 
the Welsh have a right to be understood as Welsh and not judged 
as a poor representation of the English. This right to be recognized 
is not a question of politics. It is the issue which Pope Pius XII has 
underlined so well in his Christmas Message for 1954: 
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The real error consists in confusing national life in the pro 
sense with nationalist politics. . . . National life is in itself that 
operative composite of all the values of civilization which are 

' proper to and characteristic of a particular group, for whose 
spiritual unity they constitute as it were a bond. At the same 
time it enriches, as its own contribution, the culture of all 
humanity. In its essence, therefore, national life is something not 
political. 

One of the greatest tragedies for Wales is the fact that it is 
normally known to the outside world by a section of its people 
who, far from being representative of it, are more of a caricature 
of it. The familiar Welsh mining types from the over-anglicized 
valleys of the South are not typical of Wales as a whole. They are 
not typical of anything which is truly Welsh any more than they 
are typical of anything which is truly English. Perhaps they are a 
race apart. The fact that they do not speak Welsh is of little 
account—neither do many of the people who are, for all that, in 
no way whatever like the ie gs wi language they speak. 
And there lies the second cause of misunderstanding in the relation 
of Wales to the outside world. 

The infiltration of English as the language of the Welsh has not 
anglicized the Welsh tradition except in the extreme valleys of the 
South. The Americans have the advantage of having succeeded in 
modifying the English language to a sufficient extent so as to make 
it immediately apparent that they are not the same people though 
they might share a basic tongue. There are too many dialects in 
English, and Wales is geographically too close, for the same to be 
felt about the Welshman speaking English. The Welshman may 
even be thinking in English, but the whole mould of his character 
and the cast of his thought-processes has been formed in a tradition 
quite different from that of England. The fact that a subject nation 
has preserved its language and literature not merely as a forced 
instrument of expression but as a living creative medium of com- 
munication is not only proof of a mere tenacity but of that 
indefinable spirit which underlies all national culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

To change trains at Newport is to realize that one has travelled 
abroad since leaving London. There are dark, eager faces with 
bright intense eyes; a curiosity which is the manifestation of 
friendliness. One hour in a railway compartment and you have 
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given a fair résumé of your life story, a survey of your friends and 
relations in the Principality, a statement of your views on _— 
and politics, and probably have the impression that life-long 
friendships have been formed. If you are Welsh, you belong. If 
you are not Welsh you are given the impression of belonging. It 
is part of a general desire to please which is not surprising in a 
nation which has been subject for many centuries. This restricting 
of the boundaries of the nation, this turning in of the Welsh upon 
themselves has meant that the tendency in all their ideas, their 
movements, their character itself has been to grow deeper and 
more intense. What might have spread broadly over a wide area 
has been concentrated into narrow limits. It is like the structure of 
the traditional Welsh poetry, bound fast by a regime of strict and 
complex rules until it would seem that no one could create spon- 
taneously within such an exacting medium. Yet that is what has 
been done. And it is precisely the strictness and the ascese which 
results from that which has led to the greatness of the creation. To 
live and to work in a confined space is to learn to look to more 
fundamental things which underlie the particular, over-familiar 
objects and so to enlarge the world to the proportions of the uni- 
verse. There is this marked tendency in the Welsh nature to pass 
beyond the invidual person and situation to more universal and 
ultimate things. It is a tendency which has often earned the charge 
of ruthlessness or of hypocrisy. But it is part of a desire which is 
almost an obsession to probe into the meaning of things. It is this 
which underlies the fact that the conversation of the humblest and 
the poorest is of theology and philosophy, of literary criticism and 
of ideas in general. And it is this which led in this century to the 
cult of ‘Education’, the collecting of scholarships and degrees, the 
class distinction which was ae on the number of letters after a 
man’s name or the number of diplomas (bogus though many of 
them might have been) on the walls of a man’s parlour. It was the 
motive which led to the sacrifices which were made to establish 
the University of Wales and to populate it with young people. It 
was a university built with the pennies of the poor, and any defect 
from which it was to suffer was to be such an excessive pre- 
occupation with degrees and quantities of knowledge that it 
became a superior kind of grammar school. (A situation which, it 
should be noted here, the University authorities have done and 
still are doing much to correct.) 
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This present-day concern with education and the things of the 
mind is in the direct tradition whereby the aristocracy of Wales 
was always one of intellect and never one of wealth. The spirit of 
the philosopher will ever be found either amongst those who, 
enabled by their wealth to enjoy great leisure, are sufficiently free 
from the dangers of their life and immune to its debilitating 
influence to be able to reflect on deeper things; or else it will be 
found amongst the poor (the point at which poverty of body and 
poverty of spirit coincide) where the simple tasks and the very 
struggle for existence must either breed a bitterness and a rebellion 
or else an inner tranquillity in which things, all things, are seen in 
their true perspective. The Wales which demands the right to sur- 
vive is the Wales which was formed in a rigid agrarian economy 
verging on poverty. The asceticism of the Celtic saints was a 
natural consequence of the bleakness and the bareness of the land 
itself. The strenuous routine of the Cistercian life which for years: 
underlay the pattern of Welsh affairs was in closest keeping with 
the exacting demands of a poor soil and surface rock. One often 
hears storics of Welsh farmers within comparatively recent times 
being forced to dig their land with a spade, acre by acre, since the 
plough could not be used on such a thin layer of soil. That rugged, 
bare contact with nature breeds things in a man deeper than the 
body, deeper even than the mind: they form his soul. It is a life 
which tends of itself to God. Black, bare, bleak, austere—but pro- 
found and because profound then rich—not as luxuriant yl 
and fertile fields are rich, but with the richness of a torrent voice 
heard at the bottom of one of the dark valley sweeps of Snowdon. 

There is in the whole tradition of Welsh thought and culture an 
inter-relation, one might almost say an inter-penetration, between 
the personal and the cosmic, between the natural and the super- 
natural. And it must be remembered that this tradition has always 
been Christian. It has no pagan antecedents. As such writers as 
Saunders Lewis and David Jones have pointed out, the Welsh 
nation is the only true surviving part in these islands of the citizens 
of Rome. And part of that heritage was the Roman Apostolic 
Catholic Faith. Saunders Lewis has said, “The Mass in Wales is 
something older than the oldest thing in Welsh literature’. 

It is important to remember that the civilization and the culture 
of Wales is essentially Christian. The secular outlook in Wales is a 
direct consequence of English influence. That is why the religious 
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situation in Wales at the present is of such great moment. Non- 
conformity has preserved the continuity of that Christian tradition 
—hard though the task has been to fit its theology to a tradition 
which was so markedly sacramental in the fullest sense of the 
word. But as peveame averse sublimates itself on the one hand 
into social and political ideals, and degenerates on the other into a 
moral system which has lost the idea of sacrifice and discipline, 
then a dangerous vacuum is being created. Those people who 
agitate for Welsh Home Rule are in point of fact agitating for 
much more than a purely political ideal. They are fighting to pre- 
serve a Christian tradition against the slow, seeping influences of 
an indifferent secularism. It is not by accident that many of the 
leaders of the movement and many of the intellectuals and 
scholars have found their way to the Catholic Faith. There is a 
very real sense in which to be fully Welsh means to be Catholic, 
as F dn is a very real sense in which Wales never lost her Faith. It 
was taken away from her; she refused to apostatise. It was not 
until the Methodist Revival that a substitute came, and even then 
there kept shafting through those ideas and beliefs that had been 
so enshrined in the literature and the traditions of the country that 
they could never be lost. For the literary tradition of Wales had 
been crystallized in the fifteenth century. It was therefore Catho- 
lic, scholastic and classical. In its awdlau and cywyddau the teachings 
of the Church had lived on and the whole pattern of Catholic 
thought and philosophy had been imprinted. 

It might be remarked that many people speak of the ‘land of 
song’, and endless are the debates about a musical nation which has 
produced no great composers, no great instrumentalists. But the 
word ‘song’ implies a literature. The Welsh musical tradition is 
one of — wedded a It is also a tradition of choral 
singing or of singing in ony. Hymns at Marble Arch, hymns 
at Wembley and Twickenham, and hymns wherever you go 
from Anglesey to Monmouth. There again we might see the sense 
of living in close communal relationship. More even than that. 
In singing these hymns (a great mark of > whole Revival move- 
ment in Wales) these people found an expression of their member- 
ship one of another in Christ’s Body which they had lost when 
they drifted from the unifying bond of the Church. It was 
through that shared act, blending their voices, often spontaneously, 
to words that contain some of the loveliest religious verse ever 
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written that they revitalized their religious life and regained the 
glories of great spiritual experiences. In these words they learned 
to pray and so to know God again and in these words they over- 
came their depressions and their misery. They were the promise 
of hope for the future—like Israel in Egypt—even if it was a future 
held safe only within eternity. 

The real music of Wales is a music within the words, in the lilt 
of the voice and the rhythms of the cynhangedd. The oratory, the 
poetry, the prose and the endless anak all bound up with 
words and their magic. That is why the language has survived 
despite all the difficulties, and that is why some people are so fierce 
in their efforts to preserve it at all costs. 

Wales is the land of the strangers. It is something to perceive 
that fact: it is almost too much to try to understand it. These few 
thoughts have not been an attempt to explain, still less an — 
to explain away. But in our talks of colonial problems and wor 
peace and international securities it is so easy to overlook the 
values and the riches on our own doorsteps. To travel far enough 
into Wales is to discover this ancient vital Christian culture and 
tradition, and in so far as that is something with which we are 
little acquainted today, then I suppose the traveller is right in 
thinking he has stumbled on a ‘curio’. It could be, some day, that 
he will even want to take it away with him. 


HOLY WEEK 1956 


In order to provide English versions of the new Holy Week 
Liturgy, Holy Week Books have been published by Burns Oates 
and Washbourne at 5s. and by the Liturgical Apostolate (St 
André, Bruges) at 3s. These contain the full Latin and English 
texts and useful notes. 
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THE PROTESTANT TRADITION—AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION. By J. S. 
Whale, p.p. (Cambridge University Press; 215.) 
Du PrortesTantisME A L’Ecusz. By Louis Bouyer. (Editions du Cerf.) 

These two books, studied concurrently, will provide admirable 
material for ecumenical analysis. Pére Bouyer, the Oratorian convert, 
served for a time in the pastorate of French Evangelical Protestantism, 
having been brought up from childhood in its tradition. Dr Whale 
writes, of course, with intimate inside knowledge of English Free 
Churchmanship. Both are biblical scholars of eminence, brt Pére 
Bouyer has the additional advantage of a scholastic training, a know- 
ledge of Thomist philosophy and a consequent ability to interpret 
St Thomas’ theology in its truly biblical setting. The main theme of 
both books is the insights into the biblical revelation of the two great 
reformers Luther and Calvin. Dr Whale develops his 2xposition of 
these by placing them in strong contrast with his view of the Catholic 
tradition. Pére Bouyer, whose exposition of the same theme is equally 
personal and even more penetrating, demonstrates how the Catholic 
tradition brings completion and fulfilment to all the positive elements 
in these insights, showing, at the same time, that what they are made 
to deny reveals gaps in their own coherence, and is far from enhancing 
their correspondence with the biblical data. 

Dr e draws attention in his second chapter to the astonishing 
contrariety of informed and scholarly judgment upon Luther, ranging 
from extravagant hero-worship on the part of Protestants to passionate 
hatred on that of Catholics. He cites the judgment of three eminent 
scholars, Janssens, Déllinger and Denifle, as respectively, ‘an unam- 
biguously evil man’, ‘a godless criminal lusting to destroy’ and ‘the 
pretentious degenerate whose real trouble was ignorance and sensual- 
ity’. In Pére Bouyer no such extravagance will be found; indeed his 
estimate of both Calvin’s and Luther’s insight into biblical truth hardly 
falls short of Dr Whale’s, though he sees also the defects and onesided- 
ness of that insight. The decrees of the Council of Orange (529) and of 
Trent in the sixteenth century show that the traditional teaching of the 
Church is that salvation is a pure gift of God, which no human effort 
can attain; that the initiative of grace is wholly divine, preceding and 
accompanying human action at every step from first to last. 

Luther, as Both Karl Adam and Pére Bouyer confirm, began by a 
revolt against the contemporary presentation of the Church’s teaching, 
which, under nominalist influence, particularly that of Occam and 
Gabriel Biel, was dangerously near the boundary line of sheer Pelagian- 
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ism. Luther’s Scotism taught him, it would seem, that God was in no 
sense ‘substance’ but ‘personal will’. This combined with his dislike of 
metaphysical thinking applied to the biblical concept of God negatived 
his ability to see in finite and fallen man any kind of survival of the 
image of God in which he had been created. Luther was thus forced 
into holding that grace saved man without in any way touching him; 
the doctrine of justification by faith and gratia sola. It is at this point that 
we could wish to see Pére Bouyer and Dr Whale in eirenic discussion at 
a conference table; engaged upon sorting out Dr Whale’s assertion of 
Luther’s conviction that God is not ‘absolute substance’ but ‘supreme 
personal will’ ; for this, it would seem, is the point at which Dr Whale’s 
understanding of the whole Catholic tradition begins its passage to 
failure. 

When he does pass on to consideration of the ‘Roman Church’ 
Dr Whale’s criticism becomes disappointingly superficial. He is evi- 
dently unacquainted with Catholic theology at its best and shows no 
knowledge of St Thomas or other classical theologians.’ No Catholic 
work appears in his bibliography but von Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses. 
In the section on ‘the Roman Church and Toleration’ this complex and 
difficult subject is treated so much on the surface and so little in the 
region of principle that liberty of conscience in history and in present 
circumstances is made to appear altogether too simple and unprob- 
lematical. All organized communities accept the principle that action 
which, for them, proceeds from error or sin has no rights, but may in 
particular circumstances be tolerated. Within certain limits the legisla- 
tor may not interfere in internal matters; only when thought issues in 
action, and public order is thereby threatened, may such interference 
be justifiable. This last principle would seem to be in operation in con- 
temporary Spain, but whether its mode of application is all that it 
should be is another question. 


In the section on ‘Dogma as History’, the often quoted passage of 
Manning is repeated in which he aie of the appeal to antiquity as 
both a treason and a heresy. Dr Whale makes no attempt at an under- 
standing of the Catholic view of the relation of scientific history to 
divinely ‘revealed truth, and in consequence no attempt to adjust 
Manning’s saying to the presuppositions involved in this view. In the 
same panpoeh, as if to confirm this misunderstanding, he classifies 
Acton with Mommsen and Bury as belonging to the historical tradi- 
tion as opposed to the dogmatic tradition of the Church represented by 
Pius IX and Manning. But Acton was a Catholic, and on this point he 
was in agreement with Pius IX and Manning and not with Mommsen 
and Bury. Evidence of this will be found in the passage of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Life (Vol. II, page 297), concerning Acton’s acceptance of 
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the Vatican decrees, and in particular in his famous letter to The Times, 
November 24, 1874, there quoted. Acton expresses in this letter the 
same meaning as the quotation from Manning, but his words are those 
of the sober historian and not, as Manning’s were, a preacher’s rhetoric. 

Singularly little tolerance is accorded by Dr Whale to the con- 
sciences of Catholics in their belief that there is, and can be, only one 
Church on earth, through which Christ our Lord effects the salvation 
of mankind. He dubs it ‘an exclusive claim repeated year by year and 
century by century with the monotonous repetition of a gramophone’. 
This is only one of many instances where loaded language is oe to do 
duty for language that will appeal to reasoned thought. What would 
be Dr Whale’s judgment of a rationalist who stigmatized his own 
preaching of the Gospel in these terms? It is a pity, from an eirenic 
viewpoint, that Dr Whale’s book, which reaches a high standard in 
his estimate of Luther’s and Calvin’s positive contribution to the 
Protestant Tradition, should fall below that standard in his estimate of 
the Catholic Tradition with which he sets his chosen subject in con- 
trast. 

Henry St JOHN, 0O.P. 


THE MEANING OF THE Monastic Lire. By Louis Bouyer, tr. by Kathleen 
Pond. (Burns & Oates; 215.) 

This is a disturbing book—disturbing in a good sense; it should play 
havoc with the reader’s self-complacency, whether he is a nae or 
other religious, priest or layman. The author is quite uncompromising 
in his statement of the end and the means, the purpose and the obliga- 
tuons of the monk’s profession, which he does not regard as a special 
vocation, but as the ordinary vocation of the baptized person ‘carried 
to the furthest limits of its irresistible demands’. 

- But the reader is also likely to find this book disturbing in a more 
regrettable fashion. There is throughout an undeniable flavour of 
fanaticism. This finds expression in the uncalled-for polemical tone 
against ‘modern Christians’ and ‘sham monks’; and when these are 
mentioned, you can almost hear the aside, ‘like many I could name’. 
The author seems temperamentally incapable of qualifying his more 
‘out-and-out’ remarks. This, for example: ‘for the monk there is no 
middle way between sacrilege and sanctity’. He does not mean, one 
may hope, that every monk who is not a saint is a sacrilegious fraud; 
but one is left hoping, because he does not say so. 

In the first chapter his patristic and biblical learning gives promise of 
a very refreshing treatment of spiritual things. But the freshness is 
turned sour and fizzy by a certain intemperate harshness of tone. He 
launches out, in the second chapter on ‘the angelic life’, into a heady 
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angelology for which he claims, without further specification, the 
authority of the early fathers. It would call for a learning which equals 
the author’s own to assess the justice of this claim. But any reader, after 
looking at this chapter and the one on “death and new life’, would be 
tempted to exclaim, “Thank God for the angelic doctor, and his very 
down-to-earth moderation’. 

These blemishes are the more unfortunate, since P. Bouyer has so 
many really excellent things to say. They could not fail to provide a 
retreat giver with plenty of stimulating material. But we would hesi- 
tate to eal this book to a retreat maker for spiritual reading, 
since a person who does not share its author’s enthusiastic temperament 
is only too likely to find it discouraging. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By Jean Mouroux, tr. by George Lamb. 
(Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

So important a book as this deserves to be discussed thoroughly in an 
article, instead of merely receiving the brief notice we are limited to 
here. Religious experience is perhaps too readily dismissed as the 
special preserve of mystics on the one hand and the more enthusiastic 
sort of Protestants on the other. The author vindicates it for the 
ordinary sincere Catholic. He takes experience in its fullest sense as 
simply the co-efficient of life. And since the Christian religion is a life, 
it entails its own proper experience. Since, moreover it is a whole life— 
or rather a context containing a man’s whole life—it follows that its 
corresponding experience cannot be pinned down to any one par- 
ticular feeling or sensation or awareness. Can. Mouroux criticizes 
Protestant (Lutheran) idea of religious experience for trying to do 
precisely that, and so reducing the experience to what he calls the 
empirical level, by which he means a sort of brute awareness of things 
happening to you. But the genuine Christian experience must be some- 
thing much more than this. It must develop on what he calls the 
experiential level, which is a personal awareness of self as involved in a 
network of relationships with one’s environment; so that the authentic 
— experience is an awareness of self, a grasping of oneself as the 
author puts it, in relation to God, within the religious context estab- 
lished by God, i.e. in Christ and the Church. 

This experience is not confined to ‘feeling’, but includes feeling as an 
important element, since it is an rience of the whole person. We 
are meant to enjoy our religion, to have strong feelings about it. And 
feeling, or affectivity, is not limited to the emotional side of man, but 
has its place also in the functioning of his rational appetite, the will. 

The author is concerned with making 2 theological survey of the 
Christian experience, not a psychological analysis. There are conse- 
quently some highly technical chapters of theological discussion in the 
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first part, which the reader who is not familiar with theology is likely 
to find very tough. But the three central chapters which review the 
Christian experiemce as presented in the New Testament, while they 
demand no little concentration from the reader, will have a more 
general ore The chapter on ‘the experience of the Spirit in St Paul’ 
is particularly good. The characteristic mark of the Christian experi- 
ence, cpu as it is between ‘the security that comes from God and 
the insecurity that comes from us’, is no imagined feeling of assured 
salvation, but ‘a hope that is both fully confident and at the same time 
goes in fear and trembling; we are saved by hope’. 


EDMUND HILL, 0.?. 


BiessinG UNBounDED. By Harry Blamires. (Longmans Green & Co.; 
12s. 6d.) 

Here is an entertaining and original book, a satire of our religious 
times. We open it to find the hero of the tale, newly dead, walking 
along a road towards Heaven. What will he find at the top of the road? 
we ask, our curiosity aroused. What is it going to be like in this world 
beyond the grave? 

The first thing to be discovered is that Creation is all of a piece, that 
‘there is no severance, no final discontinuity between the world of 
Nature and the Kingdom of Heaven’. Our hero is walking towards 
The City (Heaven) but it might have been Kettlewell. 

In a way that seems entirely natural, he runs into angels and old 
friends. He learns that in order to reach Heaven, he will have to choose 
Heaven fully. He will have to relive much of the past recapturing what 
was good and repenting of the evil. He will have to enter as a member 
of a worshipping body and not in individual isolation, ‘for that would 
not be Heaven at all’. 

We follow him from group to group of pilgrim bands as he searches 
for one to whom he may attach himself We become slightly irritated 
by the many hesitations and deviations which delay the progress of the 
story (to that extent the book fails as good allegory) but interest is 
always kept alive by the shrewd comments that the author has to make 
on the different religious bodies. No one is spared. The Ritualists with 
their ‘phoney Gadzooks’, the Modernists with their ‘earthbound 
chatter about carburettors’, the Evangelicals with their zealous biblical 
piety, all come in for a thrust but it is one of the charms of this book 
that there is no bitterness here, no sneer. Something of value is dis- 
covered in them all, and when at the end of the journey we arrive at 
the Ark, we find that all of them have, by their devious routes, arrived. 

The hero’s journey is a serious one but it is far from solemn. We have 


plenty of laughs. We turn aside with him from one group of pilgrims 
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because they seem ‘too cheerful to have read their Kierkegaard’. We 
recognize another group as Upper Class because its members talk so 
very loud. We run into a philosopher friend. ‘And when I say that he 
was a philosopher, I don’t mean that he studied Philosophy but that he 
liked to philosophize.’ 

Five groups of pilgrims are visited and the hero finds something that 
repels him in each one. It is only when moved it would seem by a 
certain desperation that he finally attaches himself to one particular 
group. Why this particular band of pilgrims was so very, very wrong- 
headed, why it is described as having no redeeming feature, as being 
farcical to the very roots, I leave to readers to discover for themselves. 
The discovery will give them something to ponder over because 
underneath all the fun and the fantasy in Mr Blamires’ book there is 
plenty of hard thinking. 

Although it made me feel vaguely uneasy to find on this side of the 
grave wah a total absence of what I can only call love—of that love 
and longing that impels the saints towards God—I enjoyed the book 
from beginning to end and found it most refreshing to have my 
theology sani up to me in this lively and entertaining way. 


M.G.O'C. 


BEGINNINGS: GENESIS AND MoperRN Science. By Charles Hauret. 
Trans. by E. P. Emmans, o.p. (Dubuque: the Priory Press; $3.25) 

THE STATUS OF MAN IN THE Universe. By Albert Van Eyken. (Long- 
mans; 7s. 6d.) 

Science raises well-known problems in the interpretation of Genesis, 
which many authors have tried to resolve: M. Hauret is one of the more 
successful. He has the learning for the task; it appears in the notes and 
references which form a valuable part of his book, but does not over- 
weight the text. He insists on the neutrality of the Bible to scientific 
theory, and he has no need to make rash judgments against evolution 
or the possibility of synthesising life. His openness of mind appeals to 
scientists, and his explanations are natural and convincing, so that the 
original French version of this book is deservedly popular. Here the 
translation is laboured, and the book-production unpleasing; the heavy 
type to emphasize obvious points is rather childish. 

The Status of Man in the Universe is a philosophical attack on some of 
the scientific theories that worry Christians. They feel, for instance, 
that the scientist’s account of the world, and particularly of our sense- 
perceptions, invalidates the ordinary account. Mr Van Eyken answers 
this objection on the lines familiar from Whitehead and Ryle. He next 
argues for a Lamarckian version cf evolution against Darwin’s em- 
phasis on chance causes, and in his central chapters attacks the bases of 
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Freud’s psychology, establishing freedom of the will. Finally he shows 
that life cannot have arisen by chance from the non-living, because of 
its strict demands on environment. His treatment is competent, but 
too self-assured; despite his repeated plea for humility, he leaves an 


— of philosophical arrogance. It “ the book an old- 


ioned air, reminiscent of an age of apologetics now fortunately 
past. 


Puysics AND PuitosopHy. By Lord Cherwell. (O.U.P.; 2s. 6d.) 

In the first Grosseteste memorial lecture, Lord Cherwell again 
shows us that, whatever may be true of the rank and file, distinguished 
scientists are both aware of the wider implications of their subject and 
capable of discussing them in admirably clear terms. The philosophical 
difficulties of modern physics could hardly have been better put in the 
compass of a single lecture. Lord Cherwell touches on the new ideas 
of space and time in physics, the dichotomy of wave and particle, and 
the apparent beginning in time of the cosmos. His conclusion is that the 
time has come for a ‘metaphysical check-up’ on fundamental concepts 
such as object, cause, space, time, which scientists have up to now 
accepted rather uncritically. “The divorce between physics and philo- 
sophy has to my mind been unfortunate. Both sides would in my view 
benefit if they co-operated as they did in Bishop Grosseteste’s day.’ 
Philosophers would certainly agree with this conclusion, and there are 
signs that they are beginning to realize their responsibilities in the 
matter. On the other hand her ight approve less of certain other 
remarks in the lecture. Lord Cherwell sometimes suggests that physical 
theories are largely a matter of taste: ‘the physicist does not claim, or 
at any rate ought not to claim, that the hypothetical model he imagines 
is a true picture of the world’. If this is necessarily the case, it is no use 
calling on philosophy for help; the question has already been begged. 


Livinc AND Known. By E. W. F. Tomlin. (Faber; 25s.) 

Mr Tomlin’s plea is that the natural world does not contain its own 
explanation, but remains unintelligible so long as we refuse to recognize 
the reality beyond it; he prefers to describe this reality as ‘metabio- 
logical’ rather than ‘metaphysical’, since biology today is more open 
to this sort of completion than physics. He insists on the continuity of 
experience through the different levels of life, mind and spirit; the 
spiritual and the physical are not to be found in separate and alien 
realms. At every level, organic activity is controlled by form, not mere 
spatial pattern but a dynamic ‘theme’ which through time brings the 
organism into being. All activity is thus directed, and even in the 
simplest creature life means self-enjoyment, while on the other hand 
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conscious activity remains closely bound to physical organism. The 
activity is controlled by ideal ro which oa organism realizes; at 
the conscious level these values are understood by the metaphysician 
in non-discursive knowing. 

This is reminiscent of Whitehead, and behind him of Aristotle; but a 
brief summary gives little idea of Mr Tomlin’s range of thought. His 
book includes penetrating criticisms of many philosophical and scien- 
tific theses; eventually he takes us through mystical experience to the 
edge of revealed truth. Yet on the whole he is more impressive than 
convincing. His thought is too close-packed to be fully worked out; 
too much is expressed through other people’s ideas and words. The 
reader is hard put to know where he is being led, and his appreciation 
of the frequent insights is drowned in the general flood. Mr Tomlin 
admires Scheler; he suffers from a similar failure of style. But his next 
book could well be very important indeed. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


St MAXIMUS THE ConrFessorR: THE Ascetic Lire. THE Four CENTURIES 
on Cuariry. Translated by Polycarp Sherwood, 0.s.B., s.T.D. 
Ancient Christian Writers XXI. (Longmans; 25s.) 

St Maximus is a theologian, according to Dom Sherwood, rather in 
the sense in which St John is a theologian than that in which we speak 
of St Thomas as one. For the coherence of St Maximus’ thought “does 
not derive from: the systematization of the Church’s teaching in function 
of some humanly-posited principle or philosophy’. This is surely a 
judgment very much from outside: St Thomas would not have 
written his philosophy so far into his theology unless he had been 
convinced tha it was the true one, and therefore equally, though not 
equally directiy, from God. The theology of St John comes directly 
from God, is part of our Christian Revelation; St Maximus meditates 
on this revelafion in the light of the experience of the contemplative 
life, St Thom§® in the light of the experience of a Christian philosopher. 
This is surelyWSt Maximus’ true greatness; although the Centuries are 
professedly afatena of quotations and paraphrases from the Fathers, a 
weight of pe¥sonal experience can be felt behind each one of them. 
Charity com{nands love of our neighbour and the keeping of the 
commandméts, and therefore a purification of our affections through 
the ascetic li: this is St Maximus’ central theme. Both the “ae 
were written for monks, and we should keep this very 
much in miy;1 when reading passages like the following: ‘one is then 
able to cony women when, after withdrawal into solitude, one 
iates his body with self-mastery’. This attitude to women 
ifly to shock us most; several times they are placed among 
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the things that are objects of passion, ‘women, money, gifts, and so on’. 
We should remember the early monastic setting, and the desert 
monk who would not embrace even his mother lest the hard-won 
tranquillity of passion might be disturbed. 

The translations are clear and readable, and the introduction interest- 
ing, though not always clear. ‘Supernal’ is not a pleasant adjective in 
modern English, nor daudative’ or ‘ensuant’. Enchoresis gnomike perhaps 
defies translation, but ‘gnomic emigration’ conjures up quite the 
wrong picture; a fantasy from Walt Disney possibly? 

js. 


Tuey STAND Apart. Edited by Judge Tudor Rees and Harley V. Usill. 
(Heinemann; 

It may be accounted for righteousness to this generation that what- 
ever their moral shortcomings, they are deeply concerned about the 
justice of criminal laws, and the effect of penalties inflicted on law- 
Secdions Inevitably, acute searchings of conscience have been caused 
for some time by the increasing number of prosecutions for homo- 
sexual offences, of which seven times as many are now known to the 
police as was the case twenty years ago. Are these unfortunates really 
responsible for what they do? Should they be given medical treatment 
instead of punishment? If they must be punished, are they being 
punished in the best way? Before these subjects can be discussed intelli- 
gently, a great deal has to be learnt about a subject until recently under 
a rigid taboo, and there is a real danger of rushing from one set of 
errors into another. This symposium, comprising contributions from 
experts on the legal, theological, medical and statistical aspects, should 
prove invaluable for removing misconceptions and indicating lines of 
advance. If it has few solutions to offer that is not the editor’s fault. 

The full and able summary on the law in other countries prepared 
by Mr Hammelmann is, I believe, the best available in English. He 
shows that with one obsolescent exception (Norway) no attempt is 
made to restrict the private activities oF adults, but considerable pains 
are taken to protect juveniles up to twenty-one. An illuminating cha 
ter on homosexuality and Christian morals (very necessary for a publi 
unaccustomed to consider the rational foundations of Christian rules of 
conduct!) is contributed by Dr D. S. Bailey, author of a learned work 
on Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition. All that he says 
will not be accepted even by the members of his own communion, but 
his conclusions in respect of the unnatural and essentially sinful nature 
of homosexual practices, and of the moral responsibility of the invert, 
are unimpeachable. Like many people nowadays he does not consider 


that the state is morally justified in making homosexual acts between 
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adults a crime. This proposition D. Lindesay Neustatter also strongly 
supports in his long ps per sachet essay on the medical aspects of 
the problem. Unexpectedly the two ial: contributors, Judge Tudor 
Rees and Viscount Hailsham, confess to serious doubts whether this 
much-advocated change in the law would be wise or workable. Lord 
Hailsham in particular is fearful of an increase in the corruption of 
youth, admittedly the most dangerous by-product of adult homo- 
sexuality. 

‘I can see’, he says, ‘the gravest objection to a provision of the law 
which would inevitably give rise to the belief, Genie erroneous, 
that homosexual practices were fully permissible for an adult, and 
therefore in the class of vice (?) to which smoking and drinking belong, 
or even comparable to a fortune which a young man inherits when he is 
of age to dispose of it prudently.’ Lord Hailsham has been accused of 
harshness in this essay, but he is completely unemotional and says a 
number of things which badly need saying. How many people are 
aware, for example, that at the present time prosecutions for acts com- 
mitted between adults in private are very rare, and that the great 
majority of cases brought into English courts would also be offences 
against the laws of continental countries? In a district specially investi- 
gated by the Cambridge Department of Criminal Science, out of 986 
persons convicted of homosexual offences only one case was between 
adults in private. This hardly suggests that inverts are a tragically 
minority’. 

The popular view that the matter can be settled by the humane 
formula, “These people are mentally sick and need treatment not 
punishment’, will find | little support in Dr Neustatter’s forthright essay, 
sympathetic as it is to the invert. He is indeed inclined to treat the 
offence too lightly and even suggests that public importuning should 
not be penalized. It is shown clearly that in the vast majority of cases 
the homosexual is not suffering from any identifiable mental disease 
or neurosis. The condition is more analogous to a drug addiction than 
to a true obsession in the psychiatric sense. Dr Neustatter is far from 
hopeful about treatment, and is driven to recommend that where the 
public must be protected there should be provision for ‘compulsory 
medical detention’ in place of imprisonment. Something of the sort is 
to be tried by the Home Office, but I doubt if conscientious judges or 
the homosexuals themselves will find a new kind of Broadmoor a good 
solution. Judge Tudor Rees points out further, that the plea that homo- 
sexual offenders should be treated as patients not criminals, on the 
ground that their impulses are irresistible, could not be confined to 
them alone but would logically have to be extended to anyone who 
committed a criminal offence, even murder under the influence of a 
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strong appetite. We have not got near the solution of this dilemma. 

It is, I think, important to understand the real challenge which the 
homosexual offers to the community today. If we turn to the mass of 
literature now being poured out by inverts and their protagonists we 
find that neither a slight alteration in the law, nor the adoption of a 
more charitable attitude by society, would be received with much 
enthusiasm. What is demanded is a complete abandonment of the dis- 
tinction between ‘natural’ and ‘unnatural’ acts in the sphere of sex, and 
the acceptance of homosexuality as an alternative—and honourable— 
way of life. Inverts are no longer to be insulted by useless suggestions 
of cure or sublimation of their tendencies. Parents are not expected to 
interfere if their son is passing into this minority world, but only to 
show ‘understanding’. Among the customs to be tolerated without 
protest are dreadful travesties of the sacrament of marriage, such as 
marriage with a Lesbian, marriage with an ‘understanding’ woman 
who is willing to bear children but agrees beforehand to permit affairs 
with other men. Childhood would, one gathers, still be protected, but 
one can only speculate grimly on the fate of adolescents in such a 
regime. They are an irresistible lure to the homosexual man; and the 
earning of easy money is also a lure to many footloose youngsters. It is 
hard to see how the corruption of youth could be stopped, once public 
opinion on the essential wrongfulness of homosexual practice goes. This 
is some indication of the problems on which the Catholic citizen would 
need guidance. In the meantime he can gain much help from this 
excellent symposium. 

LetITIA FAIRFIELD 


Martyr IN SCOTLAND: BLESSED JOHN Ocitvie, His Lire AND TIMES. 
By Thomas Collins. (Burns, Oates; 215.) 

It is good to see a new life of Ogilvie, and one wishes one could 
recommend it unreservedly. Mr Collins’ life has virtues, but it opens 
with such a spate of journalese that some readers will be put off. 

The narrative as it concerns the martyr himself raises few doubts: 
except that a coat of whitewash hangs unconvincingly on Archbisho 
Spottiswood, and the genealogy of Ogilvie from Sir Walter of Fin 
later will not do. It is odd too that the writer does not question the 
reference to Ogilvie being tempted by the offer of the provostry of 
Moffat; there was no provostry, either civil or ecclesiastical, at that 
time; merely the prebend, a minor one at that, of Glasgow cathedral. 

But Mr Collins gives a good deal of space to the Times. He has a 
good grip of the essential course of events from the Reformation till 
the date of his narrative. While Scots Catholicism of the period, how- 
ever, still awaits excavation, a notable start has been made by Messrs 
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Shearman and Burns in the Innes Review and by Fr Chadwick in the 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu. 

How far the contemporary Jesuit mission touched the people at large 
we cannot say: it is not to deny the ability of the first Scots Jesuits, if 
we say probably scarcely at all. But it did affect the nobility and the 
universities. The Counter-Reform was a war of ideas: and the Scots 
Catholics held their own in it. In 1583 Thomas Smeaton, principal of 
Glasgow university and an vai complained to Walsingham that 
the majority of their best students were driven to France, and there 
‘made shipwreck of conscience and religion’. Catholics, like Winzet, 
Barclay and Blackwood, were prominent in the international debate 
on papal and royal authority begun in Scotland by Buchanan, a debate 
to which James's Basilicon Doron contributed. Ogilvie’s stand is to be 
seen against that background—and not only against that of Bellarmine 
and Fr Persons. = 

Scottish Catholic scholarship abroad had quite an Indian summer: 
Thomas Dempster has converted many Catholic geese into swans, but 
there were some swans. Alexander Anderson, for instance, at Paris, was 
offered the new chair of mathematics founded by Sir Henry Saville at 
Oxford. George Strachan in Persia and David Colville at the Escurial 
were both notable orientalists. The Scots Jesuit, Durie, defended 
Campion against his Cambridge opponent, Whitaker. 

One would like a better indication, also, of the strength of Catholic- 
ism in the towns: the writer reveals something of the underground in 
Paisley and Glasgow, but Edinburgh has brief mention. Aberdeen, 
according to Fr Edmund Hay, was ‘oppidum Catholicis utriusque sexus 
prae ceteris abundans’. Nor has Mr Collins much to say about the Scots 
equivalent of pursuivants, the inform ers. 

There is a letter of Ogilvie’s in Acta Sanctorum not used here. Fr Hugh 
Sempill was first rector of the Scots College, Madrid, not Valladolid. 
Archibald Schilk should be ‘Schiells’. Ogilvie’s burial place may well 
have been St Roch’s kirkyard as Mr Collins argues: but it was possible 
to bury criminals and plague victims outside the city by placing them 
outside the cathedral La 4 Medieval Glasgow had no walls, merely 

ates. 

Joun DurKAN 


A History oF WEetsH Literature. By Thomas Parry, translated from 
the Welsh with an Appendix on the XXth century by H. Idris Bell. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; 50s.) 

The wealth of the Welsh literary tradition, as varied and unbroken 
as any in Europe, is necessarily only adequately appreciated by those 
who have knowledge of the Welsh language. It can only be a matter of 
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faith that the claims made by Welsh scholars for Welsh literature—and 
especially for medieval Welsh poetry—should be accepted by English- 
men. Translations are inadequate as evidence, and in any case they 
scarcely exist for whole areas of Welsh writing. 

The inevitable isolation of a literature such as that of Wales, too long 
cut off from the European tradition, has, too, discouraged serious 
critical standards from developing and being expressed. That is why 
Professor Thomas Parry’s Hanes LLenyddiaeth Gymraeg hyd 1900, first 
published in 1944, is of such great importance. It is a definitive and 
informed survey of Welsh literature, using the resources of modern 
scholarship to the full. But its influence has necessarily been confined to 
those who can read Welsh. Now it is available in an excellent transla- 
tion by Sir Idris Bell, whose pre-eminence as a scholar gives special 
weight to his selfless efforts in making Welsh literature better known 
to English readers. Already his translations of Dafydd ap Gwilym (with 
the assistance of his son) have revealed his sensitivity to the peculiar 

enius of Welsh poetry. His translation of Professor Parry’s great work 
Reon up to de present time) gives final proof of his devoted and 
authoritative service to Wales and to Welsh culture. 

It is impossible to indicate the scope of this history, which ranges 
from the earliest Welsh poetry Se heroic epics of Taliesin and 
Aneirin), through the great medieval achievement and the later 
changes—though in Welsh the tradition remains faithful to an extra- 
ordinary degree—to the writing of our own day. (And here Sir Idris 
Bell’s appreciation of, for instance, Saunders Lewis, makes his criticism 
of great value in establishing the true stature of writers who would 
enjoy international renown if they were writing in languages more 
generally known.) 

A principal difficulty lies in the matter of quotation, which is essen- 
tial to any lieeey of literature. Sir Idris attempts to render the peculiar 
intricacies of Welsh verse patterns by English equivalents. These cannot 
be called altogether successful, but they do at least give some idea of 
the special quality of the poetry he is discussing. 

Altogether, then, this History must be considered a work of major 
importance, which should do much to establish the claim of Wales to 
possess a literature that is of international significance. It should find an 
essential place in any library that claims to represent literature. 


ItttruD EVANS, 0O.P. 


AMPHIBIAN: A RECONSIDERATION OF Browninc. By Henry Charles 
Duffin. (Bowes and Bowes; 30s.) 

This is a work of devotional criticism; Mr Duffin knows Browning’s 

poetry from beginning to end and admires nearly all of it. Certainly 
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there is room for a sympathetic book on Browning, but when I come 
upon ‘In the reading of Browning’s poms we shall have become 
aware that we were in the presence of a writer who, in greatness of 
soul, power over character, and verbal affluence is second only to 
Shakespeare, and who in treatment of love is second to none’, I can 
scarcely believe my eyes. Fantastic overvaluation of this kind can do no 
good to Browning’s reputation, or to Mr Duffin’s. It isn’t merely that 
Mr Duffin seems unaware, judging by the way Browning rubs 
shoulders with Milton and Wordsworth and Keats in this book, of 
where he stands in contemporary estimation; he seems to have no 
reasonable notion as to where Browning ought to stand, granted that 
we are now paying less attention than his poetry deserves. And I found 
myself struggling through the eulogy of this book (‘greatness of soul’; 
‘primarily a thinker’; ‘charming, brilliant and inspiring’; ‘the man’s 
moral equipment was superbly complete’) as radi treacle in a 
nightmare. 

The biography is better than the criticism. Mrs Miller’s hostile 
account of Browning and his wife, published four years ago, needed 
an answer, and Mr Duffin goes some way towards giving one. 

JouN JONEs 


NOTICES 


Tue Story or Watss, by Elisabeth Inglis-Jones (Faber, 15s.). Perhaps 
only a novelist could embark on the enterprise of telling the history of 
Wales, from pre-history to 1954, in 250 pages. Miss Inglis-Jones, 
basing herself on such sound historians as Sir J. E. Lloyd and Professor 
David Williams, provides a useful popular introduction to an involved 
record. Inevitably full of generalizations, it is yet just in its emphasis, 
yet we would prefer fewer sentences like ‘Many and great are the 
changes which the Second World War brought about in the country’. 
And the myth of ‘warm, emotional artistry’ is perpetuated. More facts 
and fewer fancies would greatly improve a well-intended book. 


SAINTS AND OursELves (Second Series) is a further collection of holy 
biographies, edited by Philip Caraman, s.j. (Hollis and Carter, 12s. 6d.). 
Hagiography suffers at de moment from journalists. Although 
Christopher Dawson writing on St Boniface or Renée Haynes writing 
on St Hugh of Lincoln would by themselves justify such a book, we are 
inclined to feel that there should be a guillotine on ‘essays on saints’, at 
least until some more substantial work is done on the critical study of 
their lives and times. Repeated snippets of personal admiration are easy 
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to read (and perhaps to write). The only essay that attempts the sort 
of original work we should like to see is that of D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis on Blessed David Lewis. It is of course also—and no doubt for 
that reason—the best in the book. 


Tue Lives OF THE BRETHREN OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS, translated by 
Placid Conway, o.P. (Blackfriars Publications, 16s.) is a reprint of the 
edition which appeared some thirty years ago in the Orchard Series of 
spiritual classics. It has little of the fame, or indeed of the charm, of the 
parallel Franciscan Fioretti, but as Fr Bede Jarrett pointed out in his 
introduction (here reprinted), Gerard de Frachet’s collection gives us 
an incomparable picture of the first Dominicans; it is ‘an endless re- 
minder of God’s mercy and man’s gratitude’. In its prolixity and love 
of the marvellous it faithfully reflects the mood of its time, but there 
emerges a wonderful record of the impact of St Dominic and Blessed 
Jordan, his successor as Master General, on the growing Order of 
Preachers. This is an essential book for all who love the Dominican 
Order, and it is a powerful reminder of its origins and of the fervour 
of those who established its work. 


Twenty-Four Psatns arranged for singing (Grail Publications, 3s. 6d.), 
is an English version of the musical setting of French Psalms which has 
achieved such popular success in the last i years. It may be doubted 
whether this was the best way of approaching the difficult problem of 
making the Psalms singable for English Catholics. The melodies some- 
how presuppose their French originals, and an English version should 
surely have called on English musicians (and there are a number of 
young composers who could well have been asked to provide melodies 
within an English tradition). It is interesting to contrast this version 
with that prepared (and as yet unpublished) for the Psalms of Sunday 
Vespers by Fr Sebastian Bullough, %.P., and Anthony Milner. The 
native product is much more spontaneous, less boring in its melodic 
line and with no suspicion of ‘adaptation’. It is to be hoped it may soon 
be generally available. 


Nuctear War AND Pzace, by Professor J. E. Roberts and the Bishop 
of Chichester (National Peace Council, 2s. 6d.), contains a forty-page 
account, in clear terms, of the effects of nuclear weapons. The informa- 
tion is vital to every thinking person, but until recently has only been 
available in technical journals. In the last pages Dr Bell draws his con- 
clusions on the moral issues, showing that while it would be wrong to 
use large bombs against centres of population, the use of smaller weapons 
against military objectives may be permissible. 


